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Threepence 


WEST PLAN TO HOLD UP DELEGATES TO BERLIN YOUTH RALLY FAILS 


Is This Democracy? 


THAT politicians believe in freedom 

simply a slogan bui fear it as a 
lity is a fact which we have been de- 
ptraiing for years. The World Youth 
organised by the Communists, and 
ends to-morrow after two w eeks 
ad arid circuses, is yet another ex- 
of the way politicians panic when 
" with the possibility of their youth 
[corrupted by the "other side". But 
Ibo an example of the lack of im- 
Cion and the real stupidity of the 
Itians and their advisers. Every 
was made by them to prevent the 
thousands of “delegates" of the 
ern Countries from reaching the 
riar sector where the rally has been 
Different methods were used, but 
ineffective in stopping those who 
to go from going, though they 
probably been effective in making a 
impression on the minds of the 
people concerned as to the hypo- 
of the democracies who don’t prac- 
|whai they preach, and of making them 
mi cal of what they have seen in the 
pan dominated zone of Germany, 
they might otherwise have been. 

De West German Government just 
its frontier with the East zone— 

[ thousands of young Germans from the 
have found a way of getting into the 
zone (incidentally, the East zone 
booties forbade any delegates to the 
from entering the West zone. Need- 
to say in the 'first week a quarter of 
l million have tasted the pleasures of such 
bidden fruits and hove seen something 


of the Test zone!). The British auth¬ 
orities with the hypocrisy which is already 
too well known allowed the 1,600 dele¬ 
gates from these islands to embark but then 
obviously connived with the authorities in 
OLhcr countries to try and prevent them 
from reaching their destination. The 
result was a lot of bad feeling, plenty 
of “ami-democratic" propaganda for the 
Communists to exploit, and in the end 
most of them reached Berlin, The Daily 
Worker which thrives on such incidents 
(and there can be no doubt that such 
incidents help to keep together minority 
movements such as the British C.P. not 
to mention the fact chat used in Russia 
they help to make the people put up with 
their conditions—fc. is always the question 
of the lesser or greater evil), and the ex¬ 
travagant language used in reporting the 
vicissitudes of the British delegation's 
journey must be read to he believed. For 
instance the adventures of the delegates 
held up in Austria are referred to as “the 
Saga of Innsbruck" and there are lyrical 
descriptions of the "graceful yejjow- 
painted funnels of the Batory” the Polish 
Jiner which picked up 900 of the stranded 
delegates at Dunkirk. 




There has been pointed criticism in 
some sections of the Press of the demo¬ 
cracies* handling of the Berlin business. 
One columnist, Richard Crossman. who 
is also a politician, writing in the Sunday 
Pictorial suggests that though "whafs 
done cannot be mended'*, "the important 


Science and Agriculture 


i x his presidential address to the 
[ section on agriculture at the 
meeting of the British Association last 
week, Dr. E, M. Crowther is reported 
as saying: “In many parts of the 
world agricultural pioneers ? who were 
now often the officers of agricultural 
departments, research institutes, or 
corporations, were trying to forecast 
how soils and crops would behave 
under new agricul rural systems, for 
which there was little or no local 
traditional experience/' 

Dr. Crowther went on to state that 
it was axiomatic that new develop¬ 
ments must safeguard soil fertility, or 
better still. Increase it. It might have 
been hoped, on reading the published 
summary of his address that he 
would go on to warn against the pro¬ 
cess of centralised planning in agricul¬ 
ture, and would make a plea for the 
closest co-operation between agricul¬ 
tural scientists and the farmers and 
peasants who actually work the land. 
But be appears to have had no such 
criticism of centralisation in mind for 
he is reported as declaring that "it 
was essential that field experimental 
work should not be wasted on matters 
of purely local and temporary con¬ 
cern, but should be planned to make 
lhe fullest use of and to provide the 
best raw materials lor investigations 
in other branches of agricultural 


scale mechanical aids, resulted in Joss 
of top-soil. In the formidable problem 
of soil erosion, and the creation of 
dust-bowls. In Russia, centralised 
planning, in the guise of the five-year 
plans for the collectivisation of agri¬ 
culture, took no account of the slow 
evolutionary skill of the peasant, and 
it is said that the loss of that skill in 
husbandry is in part responsible for 
the poor technical yield of centralised 
agricultural planning, 

English farming has been ruined by 
economic factors, but so far, the soil 
of this country has not been destroyed 
by ill-advised large-scale agriculture. 
The actual working of Lhe land is 
still largely in the hands of the men 
who know it and who instinctively 
keep it in good heart and reject 
methods which take no account of the 
conservation of soil. 


Work of the Spanish Peasants 


science. 


Il h surely significant that the most 
successful sudden improvement in 
farming yields of recent times was un¬ 
affected by centralised planning. 
Before the revolution of 1936, the 
Spanish anarchist syndicalists dis¬ 
cussed problems of fertility, of irriga¬ 
tion, of methods for improving seeds 
and stock with the peasants them¬ 
selves in ihousanda of villages. New 
ideas were thus grasped by the men 
who already knew the bad—knew its 


Evolution of Technical Advance. Powauali.ic, and its deficiencies. 


Now the great technical revolutions 
in agriculture in the England 01 the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
were made by wealthy and en¬ 
lightened landowners who were also 
practical farmers themselves And 
the technical innovations which they 
demonstrated became accepted into 
general practice because farmers 
themselves understood them and were 
able 10 apply them. 

The “scientific" modem large-scale 
innovations in agriculture, by contrast, 
have had no such roots in practical 
farming. The extensive cultivation of 
ffic middle west of America by the 
ir,: farming lyndiaia, using Urge- 


When the revolution ume, they were 
able immediately to apply improve- 
meim which resulted in immediate 
increases in yield and permanently 

improved the land. 

Farmers and peasants cannot be 
approached by centralised methods, 
1 he slower and more fundamental 
method of decentralised dissemination 
of new ideas and experimental 
methods are essential if the menace of 
soil erosion U to be checked and 
agriculture improved, h is just on 
those questions of “purely local con¬ 
cern* 1 that the accent needs to he 
placed. And science will begin to help 
mankind when it ceases 10 make itself 
a weapon for centralisers and planners, 


thing is to learn the lesson of the Berlin 
fiasco". How naive such people are! 
What Mr. Grossman has to realise is that 
ihe permanent officials and governments 
have no faith m the good sense of the 
common people—or they wouldn't want 
to govern their lives from “the womb to 
Lhe tomb". It is true that people's lives 
have been so conditioned that they are 
often not equipped to assume any kind 
of responsibility. But left alone, (one 
can draw on so many examples to prove 
Lhis), man is able to act with intelligence 
and responsibility, even if at first he is 
rather like a man dazzled by the bright 
light of day after years spent in a black 
dungeon. 

But governments do not want people to 
think for themselves* in spite of what Mr. 
Morrison wrote in Pravda. Therefore we 
can assure Mr. Cross man that no "lesson 
will be teamed” by those in authority. 
All one can expect is that they might 
handle such a situation in a less clumsy 
way next time, or even be less hypocriti¬ 
cal about things and follow their friends 
on the other side of the Atlantic and 
juft refuse delegates permission to leave the 
country 1 (And they could always point 
cut to the Communists that they are only 
following Stftlin*s footsteps in wanting 
their people to be protected from cor¬ 
rupting and evil influences!} 

Libertarian. 


MERSEYSIDE DOCKERS 


TO FORM STEVEDORE 


CO-OPERATIVE 


COME time ago* tired of making profits 
^ for other people, the dockers of 
Grimsby formed their own Stevedore Co¬ 
operative. 

We are very pleased to see that the 
dockers on Merseyside are planning a 
similar venture. The Portwarkers* Clarion, 
organ of the Merseyside Fort workers* 
Committee, reports: 

"On June 8 a number of dockers on the 
Mofseyside met to consider setting up a 
Co-operative Stevedores* Society on the 
Merseyside. Details of the method of 
forming such a Society were given by 
Mr. Arthur Hemstoek, Secretary of the 
Co-operative Production Federation, who 
also gave details of the Grimsby Dockers’ 
Co-operative. 

"The plan was received with great 
enthusiasm and 3 temporary committee 
was elected to publicise the scheme. The 
Committee held its first meeting on 
Friday, June 22, and decided to hold a 
series of dockside meetings 10 explain ihe 
scheme and to organise a Mass Meeting in 
Ficton Hall: 

"The secretary of the temporary com¬ 
mittee is Councillor Howell James, 
secretary of the Liverpool Co-operative 
Party. Councillor Chris, Kelly was elected 
chairman. 

"By forming a Dockers' Co-operative 
Co-Partnership Society the dockers of 
Merseyside can own and control a Steve¬ 
dore Company; can elect their own 
Management CommitLee; can share all the 
profits as they think fit, and will therefore 
obi .1 in the full benefits of their own 
labour,” 


CHILD MURDERS 


T HE recent cases of murder of children 
has called forth an immense amount 
of newspaper publicity and sensational 
newspaper articles. In its turn this 
publicity has made the question of child 
murder a subject for everyday conversa¬ 
tion and, for many * parents* of increased 
anxiety. Not infrequently this anxiety is 
then passed on to the children themselves. 
One child recently told the writer that 
'‘strange men strangle little girls”, and 
went on to ask, "what does ‘murder* 
mean?” It transpired chat an adult had 
used this sensational matter as a further 
means of instillmg anxiety in order to 
exact obedience*—a process which can be 
observed every day, and which is produc¬ 
tive of most far-reaching harm. 


Murder and sexual activities against 
children must inevitably produce horror 
and anxiety. But it is clear to an impar¬ 
tial observer that society’s reaction to these 
crimes only consists of these responses 
in a superficial conventional way. Ic is 
easy to see that they sell the newspapers 
and that the avid way in which they are 
read tells of other unavowed and less 
respectable emotions. In brief, the way 
such murders are read and discussed Is 
not normal. Normal people do not re¬ 
spond to horror and tragedy with half- 
concealed avidity and superficial comment. 
The enormous horrors of Bel sen 3nd 
Buchenwald, of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
called forth a similar abnormal response. 
It i$ the reaction of people without con¬ 
tact with reality. 


Remedies 


If the response of the newspaper 
readers is superficial and unreal, so also 
are the remedies put forward. The law, 
of course, knows only one remedy: the 
alleged deterrent effect of capital punish¬ 
ment. But the general response to the 
problem of what to *do about child mur¬ 
der is on an even lower level. 


An impartial observer—and it needs 
little knowledge of psychology to recog¬ 
nise that this means one who does not 
need to project on 10 the criminal the 
energy with which he represses his owti 
sadistic impulses—the impartial observer 
immediately sees that the violation and 
murder of children is an extraordinary 
and abnormal act. h is natural to love 
and cherish children: it is absolutely 
foreign to normal human impulses to 
harm them. Hence it could not be more 
obvious that people who murder children 
m this way are mentally abnormal: and 
it follows that there must be causes and 
that these can be investigated, that we 
are dealing with a psycho-pathological 
problem and that powerful emotional re¬ 
sponses and denunciations arc quite out 
°I place. And, let it be added, those who 
are at% to take such an adult view of 
the problems are exactly those people who 
react in a normal deep way to the actual 
tragedy—not those who lasriviouslv read 
their newspaper anti then fall back into 
casually lascivious righteousness. 


The Prophylaxis of Sexual Crime 


Vet even the reasonable, fairly we 11 - 
ad justed people who approach the problem 
in an adult way also show, often enough, 
an abnormal element in their response. 
For the problem is of much greater mag¬ 
nitude than that of psychiatric assess¬ 
ment of sadism in individual cases. It 
does not need 3 display of statistics to 
show that child murder is always with 
us: so many for each five-year period, no 
doubt with rises and falls due to this or 
that external influence. And ihi> tact, 
taken in conjunction with the abnormal 


REFUGEES IN GERMANY 


I i uppeur* that since the war, iouf 
and a hall million refugees have 
been settled into more or k>s normal 
life in Germany 1 —a staggering figure. 
But ii also appear* that there tire yet 
another live million who have yet to 
be scaled, Hide figures arc liken 


from ihe correspondence columns of 
the Times, and it seems that ihcse five 
millions are increasing at the rate of 
200,000 every year in the form of 
refugees from Eastern Germany. 

Ii is needless to stress the diffi¬ 
culties ol absorbing such numbers into 
the social pattern of u disorganised 
economy such us post-war Germanv 
presents. Especially since the political 
tensions between East and West make 
the “screening* id such refugees a 
necessary operation. 


response' of society generally, indicates 
clearly enough that there are factors in 
our society which make abnormal sexual 
crimes inevitable, if sporadic, events. 
And it is surely clear enough that the sen¬ 
sational prurient interest these crime 1 
provoke indicates that the impulses which 
kad on to sadistic crimes exist in virtually 
everyone. 


We cannot to-day be satisfied with “ex¬ 
planations” entailing expressions like 
"wickedness”, unless we extend such 
abusive condemnation from the emotion¬ 
ally sick criminal to the whole of society. 
And then move on to the problem of im¬ 
proving our society so that such abnormal 
impulses shall not be fostered. 

Those who are honest with themselves 
and possess some insight into their own 
thoughts and actions will not require much 
argument to convince them thtu the prob¬ 
lems of sexual crime are connected with 
the sexual repression involved in the frus¬ 
tration of normal sexual impulses in in¬ 
fancy, childhood and youth. The las¬ 
civious superficial response, the anxiety, 
and the quite unsuitable use of such 
abnormal threats to children all come 
from the same source. And everybody 
blows that this is true. 


Yet the same newspaper which de¬ 
nounces in over-righteous terms the child 
murderer may well carry another article 
denouncing attempts at sexual enlighten¬ 
ment in schools. It is evident that a " 
radical approach to this problem requires 
a much clearer grasp of the whole prob¬ 
lem of the social rote of sexual repression. 
Still more important is the need for in¬ 
sight into the positive values of a natural 
living out of the sexual impulses in de¬ 
velopment. An article in the next issue 
of Freedom wifi discuss this aspect more 
closely* 

J.H. 


Is Science British! 


YV/'E often hear it said that "science 
” knows no frontiers”, and that the 
conception of nationality is unscientific, 
so that we cannot help thinking that there 
was something rather odd about the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s presidential adores* to the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Edinburgh last week, which 
he devoted to a survey of the British 
contribution to science and technology 
during the last hundred years. The Duke 
who, (although he springs Irom the same 
good German stock as his wife’s family), 
was, before being British, the "Greek" 
son of a "Dane*'* ought surely to realise 
that nationality is not very Important. 
His great-great-grandfather, who organ¬ 
ised the Great Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace in 1851 knew this* and his exhibi¬ 
tion was not a "Festival of Britain” but, 
a “great Peace Festival . . . which united 
all the nations of tile earth.* 4 * 


To talk about the British contribution 
to science, is like talking of the contribu¬ 
tion to philosophy of men with brown 
hair, and it led the Duke to talk about, 
for instance, the motor car, without re¬ 
ferring to its Inventors, and psychology 
without mentioning its greatest pioneers. 
We laugh at the wav the Soviet authori¬ 
ties claim every invention and discovery 
under the sun as the work of Russians, 
but this is only the final result of applying 
nationalistic pride to human achievement. 


In a vote of thanks to the Duke he 
was told how inspiring his address had 
been, and would continue 10 be for his 
listeners. We find inspiring, not the 
words of the Ducal president of a scienti¬ 
fic body, but these words of an anonymous 
journalist which appeared in the Dm!y 
Mirr&rj (hardly a scientific journal), dur¬ 
ing ihe war: 


The important aspect to grasp 
seems 10 us 1 he fact that the problem 
ol the existence of musses of refugees 
b itself a product of the political 
tensions and rivalries between states 
and between ideologies. Since this 
tension has increased rather than 
diminished since the war* and since 
every international incident— 
Korea—produces yet more mill tons of 
homeless refugees, it seems inevitable 
that the problem will increase rather 
than gradually solve itself. 

If men and women realised more 
imaginatively the dreadfulness of the 
refugees* state, they would concern 
themselves more radically with the 
reorganisation ot the society and its 
economic structure, oi which the mass 
rtihioAA nrohlem is a nroduct. 


"Whether wc wish it or not, an in¬ 
delible pattern of unity has been woven 
into the society ot mankind. 

Theft is not an area of activity in 
which this cannot be illustrated. An 
American soldier, wounded on a hnulfr- 
field m ihe Far Fast, owes his life to the 
Japanese scientist, Kiusato, who isolated 
the bacillus of tetanus. 


A Russian soldier, saved by a blood 
transfusion, U indebted to Lnndstciner* 
an Austrian, 

, In pence, as in war, we are all of us 
the beneficiaries of contributions to know¬ 
ledge made by every nation in the world. 

Our children are guarded from diph¬ 
theria bv what a Japanese and a German 
did . . . From birth to death they arc 
surrounded by an invisible host—the 
vpvriis of men who never thought in terms 
of flags or boundary lines, and who never 
served a lesser loyalty than the welfare 
of mankind. n 
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BOOK reviews 

Shall the Desert Bloom! 


"MEN AGAINST THE DESERT", by 
RichJe Colder. (Allen A Vnwin, 12/6> 

M R. RITCHIE C ALDER is well- 
known as h popular writer on 


"So whatever nrwwrr* I get to this wurn-don, 

' ' dm 


scientific topics, an. occupation which is 
often sneered at by the specialists, though 
k is hard to sec why. He is writing here 
about a subject which is not,only fascinat¬ 
ing in itself but, in view of all the warn¬ 
ings we keep hearing about the exhaustion 
of the soil's fertility and the difficulty of 
feeding the world’s population, is of 
great general importance. 

He went, last year, ai the request of 
Uoesco to the deserts of North Africa 
and the Middle East from Algiers to 
Persia to tdl the story of what has been 
achieved and what h planned, to bring 
mat barren arras back into cultivation. 
His journey was interesting too as an 
experiment in mass-enlightenment, for his 
reports were followed stage by stage by 
15,000 schools in this country and were 
published in +0 newspapers in 32 coun¬ 
tries. (Readers may remember the series 
in the Sew i Chrvnidc and the dramatic 
photographs by Air. Raymond Kkboe of 
Picture Post, which illustrate this book. 

He began his enquiry with the histor¬ 
ians question. Where did Hannibal get 
his elephants? 

"IX be i*tfi them frmn A«n . . . how did 
ht transport rlHTnf If tfwy were mtirched 
from.Am, i hen (he ifrvcm el Ui r Middle E**t 
cxrutc tioi have been what they arc tn-dny. 
it on the orhet hand, they were « tnnvrd ver- 
utor 1 nf thr African tp^cs brought from Ccr- 
Y*‘ Africa. then the Sahara could nor hove 
[ Ktn ^hai it U m-dny—elephant* cruld not 
ha ye traversed (hr distance* between the nates. 

Or if hc hrcrti^hr them from Central Africa 
(ip The Nilr Valley, then the Libyan and 
W eMern desert* rus^t hare been, different. 
l_.':itlv. tl he found Uiem in Xcrth Africa, 

=l,L p « hni is now desen aiusi have been forest 
and jLinfic. 
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I he simple one >*: Thu deierl? Were differs nl 

And in fact rhey were different* as Mr. 
Caldcr found. Hannibal got his elephants, 
be was told, from the valley of the Guir 
in ihe Sahara which was full of forests 
until the inhabitants cut down the trees, 
just as the Crusaders cut down the trees 
in Palestine, and the Libyans after ihe 
last war cut down the million trees planted 
bv the Italian colonists, and the goats of 
Cyprus nibble away the vegetation, and 
for lack of altemative fuel for their (ires 
and fodder for their animals, the Bedouins 
destroy the incipient vegetation of the 
desert. 

Mesopotamia in the days of Haroun-nl- 
Raschid had forty million inhabitants, 
eight times the population it supports to¬ 
day. The birthplace of Omar Khayyam 
in Persia once held a million and a half 
people and is now a village of fifteen thou¬ 
sand. The ancient civilisations have left 
beneath the sand huge systems of irriga¬ 
tion destroyed by Mrs between rival 
empires and between pastoralists and 
nomads. The Persians built horizontal 
underground wells up to thirty miles long, 
with shafts down to a thousand feet deep. 
The Nabataeans raised mounds of peb¬ 
bles which are still to be seen covered 
with dust, like pimple* in the desert 
landscape. "They were there to trap the 
dew . . The cold pebbles in the morn¬ 
ing condensed the moisture out of the 
atmosphere and it seeped through the pile 
of pebbles into the good earth below. In 
these mounds were planted fig tree* and 
olives and there is some evidence of big¬ 
ger trees. But, in any event, the desert, 
by this device w-a$ turned imo groves.” 

People often say that the climate must 
have changed in the desert lands, but 
there is no evidence of this, ft simply 
means that I he old inhabitants knew how 
to conserve the rain which did fall in the 
violent storms of the short wet season in 
wells, reservoirs, dams and underground 
cisterns. Under the Sahara there arc 
vast natural reservoirs which can be tap¬ 
ped with deep wells. At the oasis of 
Gafsa even to-day, Mr. Caldcr reports, 
"arc great olive groves, citrus orchards, 
apricot gardens, fields of wheat and bar¬ 
ley, market gardens with endless varieties 
of vegetables, and every square foot of it 
depends on irrigation. There arc natural 
springs, artesian gushers and wells from 
which water has to be pumped.” 

Mr Caldcr gives an account of all the 
efforts being made in these countries to 
reclaim desert land; the geological study 
of mils and search for water, (his book 
includes photographs of sand transformed 
info fertile soil in only iwo years), the 
work nn plant specie* which will first hold 
the sand together and then form humus 
and retain water, the breeding of farm 
htock suited to the deserts ecology, the 
bringing back into use of the ancient 
storage systems, the attempts to sow seeds 
from the air and the experiments in the 
use of lenses to focus the sun's rays and 
use this *oJar energy for driving pumps 
and dynamos. Bui political considera¬ 
tion s continually prevent the work of re¬ 
claiming the desert. Freedom has com¬ 
mented recently upon the IsraeJ-Jordim 
disputes which prevent the development 
of the Lowdermily Scheme for the Jordan 
Valiev. As the Listener says, "The 
'record ol the work done by scientists of 
many nationalities is impressive, but it 
dot;, noi appear ifmt their efforts are 
matched by any sense ol urgency tin the 
part uf the governments concerned^ 


KICKS AND HA’PENCE 


F *t*BD 0 * 

by HERBERT READ 
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The Village The nuoitwr of village 
Hull halls established during 

the past twenty years is 
not known to me* though possibly the 
statistics are available. In any caw, they 
are a new feature of country life, and 
a significant one, Their rise corresponds 
to the decline of the social influence of 
the Church; also, perhaps* to a shift in 
economic wealth—►the rich arc no longer 
so rich and the poor arc no longer so 
poor. I know that there have been 
agencies (Carnegie Foundations, etc.) which 
have artificially stimulated this develop¬ 
ment, but fundamentally it has been a 
spontaneous growth, made possible by 
mutual aid. Take the case of my own 
village. It consists of about twenty-five 
households, with a few’ outlying farms. 
There is a church* but the nearest pub 
is two miles away. The possibility of 
erecting a village hall was mooted two 
or three years ago, A meeting was sum¬ 
moned in the only place available—an 
upper barn or granary which had for¬ 
merly been used as a Protestant Sunday 
School* a Catholic Chapel, and an apple 
store. The stables beneath provided the 
characteristic odour. The meeting de¬ 
cided to launch the scheme with a whist 
drive. Excitement began to mount and 


REGIONAL 

RENAISSANCE 


BRITAIN DISCOVERS HERSELF hy 
Denys Vnt Baker , (Christopher 
Johnson* 9/6). 

^HIS book provides an introductory 


survey of what the author calls the 
“regional renaissance" in Britain, He 
says that "the essence of regionalism is 
de-centralization, independence, self- 
determination; on-the-spot decisions, per¬ 
sonal responsibility and action,” He 
covers a very wide field* showing that 
these arc to some extent the characteris¬ 
tics of present-day literature* arc. drama, 
music, broadcasting, education, the crafts 
and industry. He sets forth arguments 
in favour of such development, and sug¬ 
gests one or two useful distinctions, as 
for example that between regionalism and 
sentimental mralism. The book is sketchy 
(but it does not claim to be much mare), 
one feels sometimes that the author is 
making bricks without enough straw, and 
the case is noL always as plausibly put 
as it could have been; but it is simply 
written, the material is handily organised* 
and it should help those who want a 
general view' of I he subject before giving 
part of it dofer attention. L.A. 


ihe next move was a jumble sale* which 
realised the unexpected sum of £64, 
Throughout the following winter activities 
never ceased—more whist drives and 
socials, and on the Fifth of November 
even the children took their spontaneous, 
part, parading a Guy on a pony and 
raising ten shillings, it was time to take 
the plunge. The local landowner W'fls 
approached and a site in the village was 
given free. The committee began to look 
for a suitable building—an army hut in 
good conditions which could be re-creeted 
on the site. Eventually it was found, 
approved by the local authorities, and 
bought. Next the site had to be cleared 
and levelled: it was done voluntarily by 
the men of the village in the summer 
evenings* after a hard day's work in the 
fields. Stones for the foundations were 
collected by one of the farmers from a 
quarry on his land. The landowner lent 
a mason to supervise the mixing of the 
cement and the laying of a course of 
brickwork. Then the hall, in sections, 
was delivered and the men of the village 
erected it (small as it is, the village luckily 
includes a skilled joiner). But what we 
then had was merely a bleak shell: it 
had to he painted, and, worst snag of 
all, it had to be provided with a floor. 
Anxious meetings followed* far timber is 
controlled, and extremely expensive. But 
ihe limber was found and the floor was 
laid by the joiner. The last touches were 
given to the building and its surround¬ 
ings, the roadman trimmed the road, the 
village green was mown by the blind 
quarry man (who also mows the church¬ 
yard, rings the bells and looks after bis 
own cow and garden), and everything was 
now ready far the Opening Fete (this 
foreign w T ord, along with bazaar and 
gymkhana, persists in the country). It 
was a "splendid occasion”. There were 
speeches, of course; there was also a sale 
of work, and sports, and a concert given 
by the children, and a final whist drive— 
altogether another £100 whs raised. There 
is still a debt—quite a substantial one— 
but with a Hall in their possession, the 
village feels secure. Now there will be, 
not only whist drives and socials* but 
dances and the mobile cinema. There is 
even talk of an opera. 


hundred souls, unaided by nation^ SUlc 
or local government, has brought i m0 
bring* by its own spontaneous eff^ a 
centre for ns communal life. It Hands 
on the hill-side, a grey hut without any 
architectural graces, hut it will weather 
into the landscape* and the villagers will 
use k and enjoy h because it was their 
own creation. It "has brought the vil¬ 
lage together”* they say. They mean 


that their lives will be happier. 


their 


activities will have a focus, their minds 
socially creative. Multiply this l Jtt ^ e 
event a thousandfold* and something 
a social revolution will have taken 
But, of course, it can only take place in 
small communities. The problem is very 
different in a city. But even in a diy it 
can be solved, as the Peckham Health, 
Centre demonstrated. Can be solved 
and yet the Peckfaam Health Centre 
dosed its doors. Its failure was a sot 
tragedy, and what we warn to knowrj 
whether such a tragic failure is inhe. 
in city life, or merely the result! 
economic pressures which could 
been avoided. A diy can build a usi 
feature like the Dome of Discovery, 
it cannot maintain a Home of So 
Health. That is the paradox of an 
civiliza tion. 


World 

Government 


Is this small beer to you? The Vil¬ 
lage Pump used to be a symbol of all that 
was parochial and self-centred. Is the 
Village Hall its present equivalent? Or 
is it, as I would suggest, a point of light 
in a dark world? A community of a 


In Tunisia, M. Charles Saumagnc, a 
lonclv pioneer of desert reclamation* said 
to Mr. Caldcr: "Tell me that there arc 
in the world ten men who believe that the 
desert can be made to blossom—ten men 
wht> believe Thai we can redeem the stupi¬ 
dities of mankind—and I shall die 
happy.” 


AN INDIAN TEACHER 
IN JAPAN 


>AUTUMN READING. 


Forthcoming Books—2 


The painter Paul Nash, instead of 15/-). Mr. Sinclair's book which sur- 


making notes and sketches for his pictures, verys the area from Aldgate Pump out to 
used to take photographs, and Faber & Barking and Dagenham and Ilford, h a 


Faber are publishing a collection of these I sociological and topographical master- 
in The Fertile Image (25/-). From Nash's piece. Another recent book, Mr. A. B 


studies of tree-trunks* stones and ohjm Levy's East End Story (Constellation 
rrotfvSSt emerge* they believ# “something Books, 9/6), is a modest but detailed and 


like a new consideration of landscape”, touching exploration of Jewish fife in 
Another artist who looks around with a Stepney. We are saving up both these 
curious and appreciative eye is Miss Bar- books for a comprehensive review with 


bare Jones who has written, and illustrated Miss Milhcent Rose's forthcoming The 
The Unsophisticated Arts * an excursion Eiist End of London, (Cressett Press* 


into the traditional vernacular art of 30/*), the emphasis of which is on arehi- 


FREEDOM BOOKSHOP 

The &fs pet of V/rnth 


EAST Of HOM1 hy So nth a Rama Ran. 
(Goihj'iLX, 16/-), 


VV/H have already mentioned ihc Amcri- 
can edition of this hook. (See 


cdiiu 


"Aik it 


fohh 

(Ik 


nboei 

i»r*hd 


2/6 


1 Vi i fum 
tuH-rl irt 

i rcikltitijf wriT from thr diuT-bcml 
Id pkft frail in ( plircriiiin, 

Mon Agamct (ho Doiori 

Ritchie Colder 
A Journey (JudujiIj tin. dearm uf 
S, Africa and Uir Middle K**t. 

Tho Wqrld Scone from tha Libertarian 
Point of Viaw 

A lympoaium from Aim new. 

The A rtf, Ng, 7 

UV hnu >dil mru tl a frw t njrlti *<1 
lliii litfBUEr/uUy pllnifj fulio jiuti- 
]ifc]wd at |U in TV 47 t.t*.C«Uw '>t 
tlvr ipcriwl fiitrfcxi of tlrci NttJtol- 
non’i niilclr. "thr Ai.fluhtairi of 
CftttitUr I%u.uTu 

Phyiicien, Heol Thy*elf 

G. Scott Williamson 

A V(inly of i)reilt Bj-itf fi -f ena 

Animal Form Georq* O'wtlf 

"Xu twihlr win urinrn oJrftc 
(Zuikver t Ttwonli rqunJ in fmifun- 
itiTy and. mordant MU ire to Awm*i 
Farm ,"—Arthur Ko^mlrr. 


f 2/6 


2 6 
3/6 


5A 


1/6 


Obtainable from 


27 red Han ai m lamian 9 

n.c.i 


”An Indian J tadjer in Japan*” Freedom, 
3/2/51). 

MU* Rau is the daughter Of un Indian 
diplomat* Sir fiencgjtl Rau, who wciu 
with her father* first in Japan where lie 
w.i> arnha^jdijr* jjjJ tJu-n to China, Siam, 
Indu-China and ItiduncHia. In japan *hc 
saw I hat the smiri diplournuik circlet t<m 
cerncd wJih the drmocratUalfon of the 
country rarely met the japamv<c, so *hc 
got a job at a ”frcc" wtmmiI run with 
courage and devotion by Mr A Mrs. 
Ham. In China Uir witnessed the Iasi 
days of rIts Kuummiang diciatorihip of 
Chiang-Kai-Shek She iau Indio (hi tin 
in the <:hadow uf the futile siruggJc be- 
iwcrn tin French and the Vietitimhese 
Her picture of Indum su ts liom a Balin¬ 
ese village in a series uf willy and lender 
conversations with the simple and happy 
it lander*,, i hough there j» u distant back¬ 
ground of the sterile putitici of mipiuaf- 
i>m and rMnionafiitJi. 

Miss Kau t book is deJicNie and pro* 
found* a ccinirast in the breathless ic- 
counu of The Far Bail by burning 
journalists, 

“Remember us,” an old Japanese 
woman advised her, "noi as national*, nor 
even necessarily as friends but only ns 
k/ 1 


Britain, (Architectural Press.. 25/-) 
if you were ever ensnared by D’Arcy 
Thompsons celebrated book on the 
mathematical aspect of biological forms* 
Growth and Form, or if you have gazed 


Lcentral, artistic and theairicat aspects of 
East London, and, to judge from Miss 
Rose's magazine articles, it will be as 
fascinating as Mr. Sinclair's book, 

A number of books on social and in- 


likt us in bewildered delight ;tt the exhi- dustrial psychology have been announced, 
bition with ihut title at the LC,A. Gal-| some of which sound especially imerest- 
kry in Dover Street* you will want to fog from our standpoint. They include, 
sti Aspects of Form, (Lund Humphries, The Human Group, ,1 theory of social 
21 ), a iymptJtium on form in mi!ure and I behavunir ba >cd on the lives of tall 

art, edited by Mr, J. L, Whyte, (who groups* by George C. Homans (Rout* 
contributed the foreword tu the uewi kgc A Krgun Paul, about 25/-); Psycho- 
l-iccdoiu l J o" publicaiiun Art A The|logv ev The Imltutrial Usurer, hy E, G, 
F,volution of Man), t he publhherri djuini r.hsimbm, (Cambridge Univeriity Press, 
that “One iomlunmn uuggemed by these 1 lil/ti); 77ie Changing Culture of U F«- 
e«ay« i> that form plays a decisive role u>ry. by Elliott Jacques, (Tavistock Publi- 


caiioni, 2K -)> which wc uhull review 
shortly; and The Psychology of Pierre 
Janet, by Elion Mayo* (Roulkdge A 


pin 

in mon’it rcktinn to hin environnient, anti 
therefore holds a key pQf.itInn in mu.n'i 

umkritiuidtitg t t nature and lutnirif Janet, by hi ion Mayo* (H 

11 all tini h ton much lor ynu, dunk Kagan I’aiil. about 9/6)* Pierre Janet's 
tic pair f urn to Ronald Sc.itji*-k new undies of social and indu&triul psychology 
book ol drawings Fhnk to r/i* Slaughter- were quoted in Cattullo Bertieri's // 
/runic, iMsdli'iinkli h -), l.txvoto AumcHte t an abridged translation 

People me at hat beginning to dih- id which appeared in Freedom during 
over that the most Intcrcsling part uf, 1947 Mvssin. Rout ledge have also am 


London* the mlusi in traditional and his- uuunccd an abridged version at 9/6 of 


lorical iMudaifons, ami in the diversity Susan Lancs' Soctal Development in 


and humanity of u- people ^ the neglen Young Children, edited bv Dorothy May 


hill Und”. It is also ihc most 
n lined part ol London: "They have 
made the ordeitrian cmfiings near Strata 
hureti ‘ 


ford 


the most diniucratic in Lon- 


in the hope that it will be ol use to 
young mothers and Others who are con¬ 
cerned with children' 1 . 

Filially, a note cm, Freedom Press pub 


tion foe pc de ••triad need not even raise J Iicctritfvfcf. Wc have given up in despair 
* eye* from his newspaper while he the announcing of publishing date 


lumtrs itvriiss tins buiv road. The 
phnumemon n wimh studying in com- 
pariiun with ihe atinosphire in which 


readers arc aware ot our difFieulucs und 
lack of money. But Tuny Gibson's V'om/A 
for Freedom is actually in the press and 


well-dressed people icurry for tiieir liver, will be found worth waiting for. We will 
in Kivruington tior< “. siyn Mr. Kckbcri ihen be pubhshmg Philip Saniom'i The 
Sinclair in his recently published East 1 U orAerF Next Step * and it pamphlet by 
London, (Rubcri Haje 1 * '"County Bonks”, -Simone Well, Reflections an B ar, 


A conference on a 1 
impressive scale 
being prepared by 

all-party Parliamentary Group for W r o 
Government. It will open in London! 
September 24th* and be continued J 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, Birmingham 
Glasgow. Many fine speeches will 
made and glowing sentiments will 
hearts chilled by the fear of atomic 
It is desirable that r 'men of vision ,an 
goodwill with a sense of the rea litre 
the age we live in” should be enabled * 
have a free discussion of the meas 
which might be taken to realise the its 
hopes or aspirations of the con 
peoples ol all nations for a world of pea 
and plenty”. To people imbued with; 
governmental conception of society, 
would seem that a Wot id Governmen 
with absolute power over all people cn ] 
the face of the earth is the only cffedivel 
wav of achieving the just hopes and 
aspirations* etc. One cannot doubt the 
sincerity and independence of men like 
Lord Boyd Orr and Mr. Clement Davies, 
who arc the leaders of this movement. 
But there are two questions that must be 
asked: Are their ideals realisable, and if 
realisable* are they desirable? I am not 
very concerned about the first question: 
if means can be found to persuade the 
U.S.S.R,* China, Spam* the Argentine* 
Mexico* the United States and Mr. Win¬ 
ston Churchill to surrender ihrir sover¬ 
eignties to an international government* 
then one miracle might give birth to 
another—an international government* 

might succeed in establishing a woftd of 
Peace and plenty: (I assume, of course, 
that the process of persuasion would in 
itself be “peaceful"). But what I find 
u little disturbing k the thought of iwsh 
a concentration of power in relatively Rw 
hands. Would even our supermen hive 
ihe nerves to stand the strain? Or would 
power absolute beyond any tyrant's dream 
be accompanied by corruption beyond Ihe 
devil's own conception? But it is "the 
only way''* say these advocates of World 
Government* and their logic secnis um 
answerable. But suppose we reverse the 
process of thought; suppose we say* in- 
*kjid of World Govertimem* NO GOV¬ 
ERNMENT AT ALL? Wc shall be told 
tiiat that ideal is also unpractical* un¬ 
realizable. So in the end we are kit 
with two projects of immense scope and 
significance each tinder the luaptqon nf 
being utterly idealistic, and we must moke 
our choice. The difference is* that whilst 
people are accustomed to think along find 
of the concentration and centralisation of 
Power, towards un ideal of authoritarian 
control* they arc not used to thinking 
along lines of the dissipation and dreen* 
mili sat ion of Power, toward! an ideal of 
mutual aid. The choice is really beiween 
a few million village hill* and one world 
government. 


■*,\Iun fiHS JiirJe to £ain from 
liberty unless rhdf liberty in¬ 
cludes the liberty to control 
iv/jui he produces.' 

IV. F. EM&&ON' 
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they knew what 

THEY WANTED 

"What the heart of man is able to 
conceive, the hand of matt is strong 
enough w perform*' 

—William Godwin, 

JN the radio programme "In Town 
To-night” recently* we were in¬ 
troduced to the Trinidad All-Steel 
ircussion Orchestra which is tour- 
pg this country. At camival time 
Trinidad bands used to play in 
torchlight processions celebrating 
abolition of slavery. But the 
I® were banned, and as a substi- 
, bamboo drums were devised. In 
|these too were forbidden by law, 
ns made from dustbins were 
[led. These evolved imo instru- 
f made from petrol cans bent in 
'. way that each can play several 
■ and this is what the ten inde- 
bk memberi of TASPO play. 
Ound is round and mellow and 
c, rhythmic. 

Other recent radio programme 
us the story of Grandma Moses 
nerican paimer. She is a far- 
wife who as a relaxation from 
in the fields used to make cm- 
i e* which she exhibited at the 
1 Countv Fair. As she grew old 
Tti? crippled her fingers and she 
Jwoollen tapestries with less dc- 
work, but soon she could not 
lalate her needles, and so, at 
v-seven she began to paint 
y scenes and childhood rciirinis- 
To-dsy, at ninety* she is still 
I tine and her work is sought after 
Sver the world. 

ffb? Trinidad drummers had to 
* themselves in music. Grandma 
^ had to find an outlet for her 
■a tive energy, so they found a way, 
Srf spite 01 legal prohibition in one 
ise and physical disability in the 
fete: 

In these days when* as Eddie Shaw 
fcedaro. we are oppressed, suppress- 
fed; repressed and depressed, h is as 
|pne]J lo take heed of TASFO and Mrs. 
Rioses, people who knew what they 
•wanted 10 do. and did it, instead of, 
[ in the words of Mr. Priestley's Jess 
fOakTfyd, ‘dreaming of what might, 
[ fern ncvcT vvili be”. 

' Anarchism begins with the indivi¬ 
dual and until we can get satisfaction 
in our individual activities, we cannot 
hope to revolutionise our social en~ 
vtanuneoi. When people are deter¬ 
mined to live their own lives they will 
not be willing to suffer the frustrations 
and irndevaoeies of authority and 
politics* 

That is why vve enjoy reporting 
such thingb as the people who build 
their own houses, or their own village 
hall, or the Africans who build their 
own school, not because we think they 
are solving soda! problem?, nor be¬ 
cause thev arc doing ' A thc authorities." 
work for them, but because they are 
developing that lost initiative which 
renders the authorities superfluous and 
points the way to the displjccmcm of 
authority in general by the free 
association of srlf-tisserfire people. 

This sell-determination, seif-regu¬ 
lation, "self-conifer,—the ultimate 
decentraiicurion is what we mean by 

anardiv. 


For Tie or For Profit? 

The whole nature of our productive 
system h illustrated in the headlines 
to a report in the MtmchtSftr Guar¬ 
dian last week, which read: 
POTATOES ALMOST 
UNOBTAINABLE 
UNECONOMIC TO LIFT 


AMERICAN MINORITIES 

THE MEXICAN AMERICANS 


Mexican? rather ^rotc Th* 


heak hear 

Mr. Shinwdl, the Minister 0 / Defence, 
U'U a large audience ait Cnmrfan Park, the 
miners’ seaside resort, near West Hartle* 
pool, that beauty queens were much more 
important than small arms and munition*. 

—Mmwktsur Guardian, 7 / 8 / 51 - 


dd'jraZn ofwiJ*. el 

President of a South west 

irn 6»UQn Monopoly. 
1 F ”! | cws " nJ t lh f ^Br«» arc the men 
ni1 ^ best organised of the 
American minorities, the Mexican Ameri¬ 
cans must be considered as being tti the 
bottom of the li*t. He is "The Forgotten 
Mexican . ty Cn suumies us to his 
numbers are inexact although there are 
most probable about J.tMKUHUl Mexican 
Americans in the United State* 10 -day. 

1. 

SOME GEOGRAPHY ANl) HISTORY 

The Mexico ns are 11 people ut the 
Southwest, the old Mexican borderlands. 
Nine-tenth* of oil Mexicans live in the 5 
border states of Texas (1 3 5f3Ct,000J; Ari¬ 
zona (120,000); New .Mexico (2511,000), 
California (750,000) and Colorado 
(90,000). There is a sprinkling of Mexi¬ 
cans outside this area in some of the 
industrial towns of the mid west but the 
major Mexican populations are : Ltt| 
Angeles (around 40(1,000), after Mexico 
Citv itsdf the second Mexican City in 
the world; El Faso (SSJ^I) p%jt *e 
population and San Antonio (£,..373) 
3<% of the population. Moreover, in 
these States they are concentrated in par¬ 
ticular areas giving them the mu]oliiy 
over huge urn tones. It wits this pre¬ 
dominance in fad that insured the late 
entry of Arizona and New Mexico (as the 
last States admitted) to Lhc union. Their 
admission was held up until the Anglo- 
Saxons could be assured their political 
control. 

The whole story of the '’adoption" of 
these citizen* into the family of nations 
making up the U.S, would be tragic were 
it not «o comic. This whole vast terri¬ 
tory, comprising about one-quarter the 
tots I area of ibe U.S., was simply stolen 
a fie fine d.u y back in ’4i> by manifest 
destiny and the American Army under the 
command of General* Taylor and Scon 
(who entered: Mexico City after a pleasant 
sea voyage}. By this cheap war America 
gained Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Cali¬ 
fornia, Utah. Nevada and parts of Colo¬ 
rado, Wyoming and Oklahoma. Almost 
Li* cheap a “purchase” as the purchase of 
the Louisiana Territory or Alaska! 

Immediately, building on the exploita¬ 
tive *ysterns of Mexican land holdings 
(huge estates, mission exploit a Lion of 


Indians, typical put term of pmiwm-peou 
land settlement) a crowd at adventurers 
started pushing ihto lhc new territory. 
Fabulous land swindle* (hundred* of tfaou- 
sandi of acres being sold in one case for 
SI | in California a man purchased 
"swampland" from the State tor » few 
cents an acre after having hod himself 
pulled around a huge territory all day 
long in a boat towed by a team of horses), 
lhc usual Railroad Land Grant swindles, 
various packed court derisions (in one 
case one pirate gained water rights in 
two successive court cases using exactly 
the opposite legal theory; by these and by 
many other methods (fantastic erven for 
America) the Anglo-Saxons slowly pushed 
the Mexican American (solemnly protected 
by exact treaty provisions) into his right¬ 
ful role: a new Negro for the new West. 

2* 

NATIONAL W \R.CLASS WAR 
The old Mexican settlements, especially 
those in New Mexico and Arizona, con- 
tpmin^s^cl to-day some of the oldest (and 
most primitive) towns m the U.S,, were 


Mexican? rainer c^fi-iwdk wrote 
die thirties John Sl ^ ^Aminca* 
Grip* ol HTVoM. 

phenomena : the hundred* of , 4 , 

OJ*>.i tf vd 4,^ driven alt their deprt*- 

jicrn ami duithowl *nd W^JjneraW 
set Up fls frontier and gorri^m pam to Urm* into California and a 

protect the M sat loan headland from March for a livelihood: picking 

Indians and the more dangerous British But when the QAifcf and Arkia got mere 

and French. The local Indians, especially jkey found the Mexican*. The Mexican* 

after several disillusioning experiences 
with the (onqubTadtira couldn't see the 
sen« of si all and began to turn the whole 
area into a battlefield. On Mexicans and 
Anglo-Saxons alike, the Apache* de¬ 
clared eternal and successful warfare, 
succeeding in making whole settlement 
ureas uninhabitable for decades at n time. 

So persistent were they that this whole 
borderland territory was soon known in 
the heartland as ticrras dr guerra* War 
lands they have remained. 


WETBACKS TO BE DRIED 

Preridcnr Truman has signed a bill 
authorising the importation of Mexican 
farm labourers. The bill wax a highly 
controversial measure and teas strongly 
opposed by the A.F. of L., which has 
some semblance of organization among 
farm labourers. Instead of organising 
the uci-baeks, the union officials have 
been trying to co-operate with immi¬ 
gration authorities in deporting them. 

Under the present bill farmers will 
be allowed to take Mexican labourer; 
from reception centres to farms. The 
labourers would be restricted to areas 
certified by the $ccr eiury of Labour 
as having shortages of domestic help . 
Employers would pay up to SIS for 
moving workers to reception centres, ax 
well as the cost of transporting them 
to the farms. Nothing h said about 
whet he r or not the bosses trill be 
forced to pay the Mexican* decent 
wages for then services. They pro¬ 
bably won't ire tmJ^r the erstwhile 
organise and make them do it. 

-*—Industrial Worker (Chicago), 
20/7/51, 


In a certain real sense the Mexican- 
Amcrican war has not ended. Until just 
a few years ago Mexican school maps 
showed the borderland territory as Mexi¬ 
can. From the early Californian Robin 
Hoods like Joaquin Murieta of the im¬ 
mediate post-war period through Cortina, 
Magon and Fiincho Villa, through the 
z cot-suit riot* of 1943, a pattern of des¬ 
perados, raids, lynchmgs, strikes, vigilantes, 
segregation, persecution and discrimina¬ 
tion has claimed its victims in the thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands. “From 1908 
to 1925, the whole border was aflame once 
again, as revolution engulfed Mexico. 
No-one knows how many American and 
Mexican civilians were killed along the 
border in these years, hut the estimates, 
according to Dr. Webb, range from 500 
to 5,000 ... In an article in TForitTr 
Work, George Marvin reported that, “the 
killing of Mexicans - . . through the 
border region in these last four years is 
almost incredible . , . some Rangers have 
degenerated into common man-killers. 
There is no penalty for killing, for no 
jury along the border would ever convict 
a white man for shooting & Mexican . . 
Carey McWilliams: North From Mexico. 

3 . 

THE SITUATION TO-DAY 


THE SENATOR WHO WAS EATEN 
BY HIS CONSTITUENTS 


A VERT instructive story was reported 
throughout the British Press last 
week. It told of "'suspicion mounting in 
the lobbiei of (he French Senate that M. 
Victor Riakii Boda, member for the Ivory 
Coast, had been eaten by his constitu¬ 
ents". His two wives were said to have 
lodged a complaint, and the bones had 
been found Most of Lhc British news¬ 
papers reported the item as it stood. Only 
1 to my knowledge) the Daily Express, on 
This occasion, did a little research and dis¬ 
covered that the “suspicion” had started 
oft Q y a joke in Lhe Pans weekly Atr\ 
Ecoutes on Jan. Ji, 1951 (n year after M, 
Rod/.- disappearance), and gradually the 
rumour had grown and grown in ihe 
columns of firri American, then Prendi, 
and now British newspapers. 

The moral of the story us regards the 
Press need hardly be pointed , . . and 
one is tempted id hark back on the Mos¬ 
cow Trials, when m ihe trial of Rakovsky 
the Russian police dug up an old copy 
of Punch which had caricatured a party 
Rakovskv had given at the Russian Em- 
huti.y in the early twenties, burlesquing 
it in the style uf lhe Brcitmann Ballads. 

■ carting "RukovT) gifs a party, * 1 tells 
you it vos lum", and ending with the fatal 
word*; ‘ Und trades long life to I rutsky, 
Ah ruling Tsar.” 

1? eems ihat die Press of the Free 
Wcal it. not i^r aJT tiir mentality d! the 
Moscow judges who were horrified m the 
u.immng evidence *0 seriously presented 
against Riikuvsky. * . . 

But we might ul»o look at another 
j;,pcci of it when you read the itury 
11 - tonh a joke It has a tang of humour 
about it. Jt £ 4 in well he underscuod whai 
Aha Beattiet wma driving at. There seems 
to b_ loniething sJightly odd about the 
fact 1 hat a member* contnitUcnls could 
o tar forget ilieir duties of citizenship 
■v tu cot thru- narliimeniary represenui- 
(>vc. Imagim- if it happened here , . ■ 

: Mi mi. ter Increases Food Kmum" could 
l l- re*d both ways . ) WJui the point 

behind ihe inkc is, however, l» that the 
whole ;uu ha tutu 1 ary system is a sham, 
and the French pretence of graining p»r- 
hamrmnry rights m its coiunJes is m Jact 
itsdl a joke. They know full well they 
are nut reaJJy giving anything awuy when 
they gram Puriwimcnury privileges, and 
so a* an msumnee against the future, 
when native peoples become evolved tu 
the point of demanding auimnony, they 
grant m udvainv the right tu send u 
mouthpiece to the Falai%-Bourbon even to 
the must primitive people* whom obviously 
they have no tmemiun ol alluwing to in¬ 
fluence French Jaw* 


•// it hap pined m Ruirtu, cf own, 
'‘Pmxtda ,t tumid inevitably comt out n uh 

1 is twck-tryi "Fanist uti fflibvls < • d* 


The result i& ihai when as a result 
primarily oi their own labours and efforts 
and adaptation 10 an era in advance of 
that in which they had been living, Lhc 
peoples are able to make demands, they 
arc airily told that all these demands have 
been theirs for years . . . they can send a 
member to the Chamber of Deputies and 
what more could be asked. Obviously in 
the case of many backward tribes, such 
is thii one in the Ivory Coast, the righi 
of vote, insofar ns they exist (rcstricLcd 
as a rule Lo key men in the iribcO mean 
nothing whatsoever, being so fax removed 
from the customs and habits of the people, 
and serving only as a safety-valve—and 
lhe whole Lhing is regarded with rather 
tolerant humour in the Metropolis. 

But it is not only a few backward 
tribes thru are affected: the French 
Empire mendb its tentidu amongst 
people who were civilised when Paris did 
not exist, and all these peoples, from one 
part of the globe to another, are denied 
any rights except that of being citizens of 
the Union Fran^aisc, which is really ap¬ 
parently, only a bit of a joke. . . . 

France hnng* on to little pans uf India,, 
when ihe overwhelming whole has become 
at least politically independent; it fights 
for its existence in Indo-chuiu, draining 
away thousands of young men’s lives, who 
arc dying for France that yesterday was 
honouring the present Communist enemy 
Ho Chi Minh, and to-morrow might well 
be ' Communist" itself . . . It suppresses 
the conscious aspirations of the Arabs in 
North Africa and the intelligent Negro 
in Central Africa, reducing them at! to 
ihe common level id ^efriuemhip" by 
which millions vote for one ur two re¬ 
presentatives who can sit m ft parliament 
along wnh members elected by steepy 
Jink enjuptuende* in the heart of the 
French uninityridv. The connkni* itim 
of French imperialism is clearly s«rt in 
all this, htu the Frenchman is tun winy 
m be pimpletcjy taken in by It, and ao 
yuo (jci the humour hnplicit in the iti>ry 
uI ilit vena tor who wat eaten by his 

Loniitiutmi. 

There 11 muhmg to he raid against a 
good joke, hm it ha» tin inciil tmJ econo* 
din background luo (surely the joke* 
ubrnn Scutch mcunnesir cuttw from the 
impovcrlahmcm of Scotland by the land¬ 
lord* that for generation upun generation 
made the ordinary folk count their pen¬ 
nies in a way that warned strange tu the 
English visitor?). And so, apart from 
tin way in which the Frew took up the 
■ tor), Lhc incident i* an illuminating re- 
jlvition on French InipcrWHm. Only 
wc hope no British or Kutifan Impcrial- 
llt will Icel W vinug ibouL u 

IN1' RUN ATIQN AIJ ti'IV 


Economically the Mexicans are the 
Negroes of the Southwest. And if socially 
they are not as submerged as the Negroes 
of the South, they axe 'orially and econo¬ 
mically oof as advanced as the Negro of 
the North, 

From 1900 to 1930 a vast new Mexican 
migration into ihe U.S. has taken place. 
Ii ts estimated that upwards of 1,000,000 
Mexicans have settled in ihe U.S. in 
that pc nod. The depression reversed 
thii. tide buL the wer and pbst-wsr boom 
have acceJcrated it xo-day, and since they 
appear on relief rolls from time to time 
and as the .V,Y\ Times of May 20, 1951, 
50 charitably headlined it: 

"MEXICANS CALLED T.B. THREAT 
IN U.S-—CALIFORNIA HEALTH 
OFFICER SEES SOURCE OF INFEC¬ 
TION EXTENDING OVER HALF 
OF THE STATES", Mexicans have 
again become *’a minority problem." 

America first became aware of the 


had found Lbe ji^'neie The Japanese 
the Ctunete ahd the Hindoo? And Pur- 
nigucie, Pumo RJrans, FHiplncw, ItidUas: 
any kmd of cheap immigrant unorgani**u 
bbour ihtT could be pushed around, was 
unprotected and forced by the triple 
jeopardy of it! obviously alien muu* 10 
accept an litcra] pain of starvation, de- 
portition, vigilante v.olcnre, whatever was 
imered it, any such laNutr wan welcome 
01 the miserable shacks and sheds and 
cardboard towns (perhaps the worn in 
lhe country; where "temporary’* living 
quarters were to be found. Cheap, mi¬ 
grant, labour was what waa wanted Inr 
these vast "Factories in the Fields", the 
ultimate capita list rationalisation, of agri¬ 
culture. 

Pcmert and handbills odvcrtMtng for 
five ume» the number at men needed were 
sent ell over the Southwest, translated 
imo Spanish and imo Msisiso. The 
hewers Ot Wood and the drawers of water 
descend mia the moneyed San Joaquin 
and Imperial Valleys. The swift refri¬ 
geration cars carry the oranges tmd grape- 

fraus, leituce and artichbk« from Lns 

Angeles County (the rkhot agncultund 
county in life cmimry) to the great cities 
of the East. The ytry iradtn of the Mon¬ 
ster Southern Pacific and the Santa Fc 
Railway built by ihe Chinese coolie 
labour of the ’/-> 1 and Nit s are now kept 
in tip-top 'hape by Mctitan pnghauds 
living in the dcsem + working h high tcni- 
peraturef, below ihe American vnb. ail d 
with aero prospect of advancement to 
skilled work. No white mnn ttmj |d coke 
orders from 3 Mexican 1 / 

Chopping cotton all over ihe Rfo 
Grande Valley "400,000 lahourtn abac 
will be needed for this year * onp " ^ n d 
as ex-Viet President John Nance Gainer 
stated "Farming it not a prsfiiable Indus* 
try, and in order to nuke money you 
have to have cheap labour 11 1 quoted in 
Look of March 1% 1*51), 


SOME MORTAL STATISTICS 

1. ’Each year 31 out of 100,000 Anglo- 
American Texans die of J.B.; during 
the izsm year, 209 out of every 
100,000 Latins . . . die of the disease. 
San Antonio, more than half Mexican^ 
has Lhe highest T.B. rate m the 
nation .”—(Loo A). 

2 . "He said that jTrtnmg Mexican aljjcns 
the rate of tettve T.B. was [2 per 
I t 000 t almort double the rate of the 
country '5 overall popubEiflu/’ 

[NY, Thncjj May [/. 195L) 
iN “Cities with Latin pcpulaqun are 
regularly ravaged by diphtheria and 
infant diarrhoea. In 5 yean in Son 
Antonio, infant dunboea killed 920 
babiCN—^S65 of them Latin. In Donrci, 
a predominantly Spanish-speaking 

f Continued otr pa£e 4) 


Another Experiment Ends 


i t . was reported m Iasi week’s 
Reynold's Nexvs ( iz/B/jt) that: 

A grttup of sLib-ncrmal "misfit" chil¬ 
dren who found happiness in the Regcntis 
Park, Loudon, home of Miss Hem Lccwy 
have been sent back to their homes. 

For ihe big Regency house, where so 
many of these backward children have 
been nursed back to health and normalcy, 
has beon put up for sale. 

This means the end of an outstanding 
social experiment by a courageous 
woman. 

There are 30,0(10 so-called "ineducable" 
children for whom there are no schools, 
and fewer than tat' occupation centres. 

No individual effort has had a more 
startling success than that of Miss Locwy, 
who ha* devoted her life to the study of 
the problem. 

For children like Hix-ycar-ulJ Ndta, 
with it twisted spine and unable to speak, 
who was discharged from hospital tts a 
"hopeless case," is now able vo talk, play 
and laugh. The closing of the home 
means an end to hope to her. 

Miss Lticwv published the result 
of her study and observation of “sub- 
iionnar* children in "The Retarded 
Child—a Guide for Parenw 11 (Staples 
Tress, 3/b), At ihai rime she 

was working in Manchester in private 
homes und ^v4^s hoping to he able to 
Open a clinic "tor children whose 
pure ill" uiniHH u fiord a specialised 
leather". It is tragic that this clinic 
should have 10 end so soon. 

SVhai i> Miss Loewy's method? 
She says, \ R< ynoU's N<at'S, 24/6/51): 


"The first itage in my method is ofc- 
sfirvutiun. Quite oftitn ibt chiraacr of 
the child change completrly—or, rather, 
the true character of the child emerges 
and the superstructure ensured by hu en¬ 
vironment and his inhibitions dtrapprara. 
The cUsssfickftQD. alters and ihe ehiEd 
appeara much nearer the norm " 

And Prof. Max Neuburgcr s'ums it up 
thus, (Evening News, 10/5/44;: 

"By her methods ihe spirit of ihe cbilJ 
becomes uuachcd to the tcachet; ibe re- 
lutiouihip of Leachcr to child 11 not one 
of authority but of (nendihip. In thii 
way the chtldj at fim utterly huccare, 
becomes safe 4 confident, independent” 


ho\ 11.1'-ZONK KOUCATION 
A final word qn education m 
liasicrri Germany, the subject of a long 
article in our imue of 4/H/51 and of the 
quota lion from The Ti mo Eduicnionat 
Stipphnimt tn nut Kim ibsuc, comes from 
a ramupondcM tu that journal svho 
write 1 : " , if you wish every member 

of a population to think alike you dare 
not reach them to think for ihcrnwrlves/ 1 


Do They Understand! 

/"'QNFUSION the Tretikyisti: 

Vhe wiAnr o! their a^awtnjieJ leader 
hiii resigned ircm the executive wmnutue 
of the Trotskyist orggnlMiion. ^ Virile 
of June 21st puhliahcd some extracti Irom 
Natalie Twtiy’i letter, which ccfilaiwd 
the following lines: 

“Obsessed fay old and cqj-dated fernm* 
lac, you comirule to oaoiidcr the Siilimst 
state tu a worker* 1 nave, l ranmtl, and 
will not follow you on this point. 

"You now. consider that th; states of 
Eastern Europe over which Stakmi^m has 
established n% dominion during ot 
the war arc also ‘worker/ states 1 This 
is the equivalent of that Swtimun 

has filled a revolutionary uwialiit rile* / 
camvot, and will not follow you on this 

VHiini. 

"It is mipottible tor me to foljtow pew 
on ihe question of Tsttfs reismie tn Jugo- 
islavia I’his bunfaucracy b 
a replica, in a new guiK, ^ oJJ 
^tnlimst bureaucracy. 

' You comimw to driol il“ ? 

the Stalinist Stale and to pledge the ’"hole 
movement K> ihi J You t»w mppvn tite 
armies uf Sutiimsm in the w»r in 
lhc crucificJ people ol Korea are su 
merged. I cannot and wdl m inllow 
you on this point." 4 

— CoiticiLii iirfriwri ri * 

No. Id 



































FREEDOM 


POMP AND PRIVILEGE 


The Case of Mr. joint Lewis, M.P. 


I DISTINCTLY remember tfirriug 
k ipcechw fiv Labour peditiriBus in the 
old tiavi-. uhL-n ihev u«J to say that when 
ih<-v hJJ the power they would most cer- 
tafnlv tackle the question of privilege . , r 
I am sure 5hat soduhit audience? who 
cheered tbe*e niffllemcnrt once dia not 
know exactly what our present lords nnd 
mi*:er^ meant by it* but nobody con 
licnv tbit they have ’‘tacitled the question 
^ in one sense of the phrase. 

at ka*t- _ . . „ 

Ott-i.iimlv wt hHt of gf Pfirlua- 

roentarv privilege frying averted* and the 
latent of the raws* that of Mr. John 
Lewis ireroi practically incredible. It 
any vise ^4 res to read the report of the 
incident iti which he was involved, the 
pomposity and self-importance of the 
average MP. stands out sc dearly that 
one can why in spire of all the late 
nighs ar.d discipline of the Whips* the 
“public minded ” arc induced to mo for 
office, and hang on id it as lung as pos¬ 
sible. Mr. Towns, at the time (it wu 
such a cE«r-cut incident that he climbed 
down after the Committee report)* seemed 
to imagine that because he was on his 
wav to she House, he could not be ex¬ 
pected to wait in a line with other ears 
on rhe road in cmaimstances which did 
not involve anything more than ordinary 
traffic direction. 

But the many m< lances ol privilege go 
farther still than that, and it seem?—ai 
was recently pointed out by an M.P,— 
that you could say far more against the 
Kinc, with impunity, than against the 
Speaker or the Chairman of Ways and 
.Meaiiiv, There is naturally a reason for 
it The Commons speoi generations 
hghisnc the privileges of the Ring: in 
doing vo they raised their own against 
him Nowadays no Ring would dream 
of stepping outside the limits laid down 
for him. and he need have no real 
anxiety about his privileges, such as are 
1_f " The Commons are not now asrert- 


left. 


THROUGH 
THE PRESS 


IS IT ? 

A record was broken in Paris this 
morning when France entered the twenty* 


eighth day without a Government, The 
previous longest interval was 27 days in 
194 ! i and, of course. The current one is 

not yet finishr d 

It is a melancholy form of progress 

—Manchester Guar dun, 7/8/5 L 


WHAT A HOPE 

Mr. Sctty, of Sanders Lead, Surrey, has 
organ! ed a "lifts" scheme in his area, 
with windscreen stickers for motorists and 
card: for bona-fide pedestrians. 

Hr wants to make it national. “Think 
what a good impression it would make," 
he said yesterday, “if o chap got a lift to 
•nark in a lord's car, 

"It would help to bring workera and 
bosses together and save u lot of strikes 
and unrest.” 


BLASPHEMY ! 

Normally, when 1 reach the City, I 
go ut once to Si. Erirriburga’i-Without- 
tbc-tt aU. a church whose &amtlv, clois¬ 
tered dignity epitomises the quiet ehari- 
tabltTKL*.- with which financiers rake your 
money. But, thib time, I went to another 
church—Si. Dallun-Beyond-the-Palc. 

St, Dillon, you will remember, was 
martyred because hr made a joke about 
the Slock Exchange No one objects to 
jokes, aa such, about the Stock Exchange. 
The trouble with St, Dal ton's joke was 
that it was dcut* 

—Tribune, 10/8/51. 


HOUSING ; IN THE DARK 


Hu Lining aurivaritio were surprised to¬ 
day by a Southern Electricity Board 
statement that thr Board cannot connect 
new by tiding a with the ricctndly supply. 

A Board spokesman said to-day "Due 
to a cut in the Treasury allowance to the 
Board of capital expenditure we cannot 
supply any new council hauivcs, private 
homes or factories. 

"Existing contra as < some of which are 
for a year ahead, will be carried out, and 
bujldmgv erected for the defence pro¬ 
gramme will hr an eareptioo.*' 

He said the ban would last until there 
was u relaxation oi the re eviction uu 
capital capendi ture. 

— Th* Star, 11/8/31. 


ing their pn vtlege* ogairm the Ring 
above them, hut agrirm the People “be- 
lew". 


Compare n case of a Cofi«evativc M.P. 
recently* who—?em to Parliament 
presumes, to defend the interests of his 
constituent*—nsfon why the police did 
nui prosecute u wounded es-Serv iceman 
whin parked his admittedly somewhat 
shabby car constantly near the front 
entrance of the honourable gcnileniim v 
London flat, Thti is a very dear in^ 
stance qf how Parliamentctry privilege: 1} 
how Used against the People. Tn fact, 
to-dav the "representative** nre n class 
apart from the population and owing to 
the party system, the fact that they are 
elected means Jess and less every year. 


-LETTERS TO THE EDITORS- 


A Practical Proposal 


Comrades, The work will of tea be a trial of 

Freedom has., for some rime now. patience and it is well not to be over¬ 
born a weekly, and thus doubled the optimistic, 
work for editors, contributors, and for 
those who assist tn the despatch of 


me c/o Freedom Press* srating which 
Station or pitch can be covered r 
John Bishop, 


Those who may use their psychological 
powers upon the make-up ol M+P.s might 
think, .i% a generalisation;* that Labour 
M-P-v might be touchier on the question 
of then privileges than Tories—hence 
many of the recent cases—but this ttp- 
pnoich falls to pieces when tone considers 
that the party system is destroying the 
clus* element in politics so far as the 
Labour Party Is concerned- A gentleman 
like Mr. Lewis is from the angle of his 
position in society and statu* at the bank, 
quite as much at home on one side ol 
the House as another. It is quite im¬ 
passible to tell the difference between 
M.P.s nowadays* except that a few of 
working-das* ongin on the Labour side* 
U0W getting very much on in yftirs* can 
be distinguished from the smart lawyers 
on both nides, and form u diminishing 
element in the socialist ranks. 


The fact is* however, that all M.P.S are 
awn re of a growing disdain for Parliamen¬ 
tarism. The only thing that has saved it 
in the last generation has, in fact* been the 
The only thing: that has saved it in the 
last generation has. in fact, been the 
attack upon Parliamentary methods by 
Fascists and Communists (who have not* 
however* obieeted to using same them¬ 
selves;. The belief that perhaps, after 
all* the alternative to parliamentarism was 
dictatorship and that the foctner was the 
lesser of the two evils, has been a life- 
raver for M-P.n and their privileges. Few 
people to-day really believe it to be the 
case, for Parliament has shown how easy 
it is to vote dictatorial powers. When a 
Minister nays, for instance, that direction 
of labour will never the applied accept 
fjy vote of Parliament -—-knowing full well 
he can always crack the whip and get the 
vote whenever he wants it—he is giving 
n very clear picture to the thinking as 
to just what democracy really means. 


copies to subscribers. 

It appears to me, there is a big 
effort being made "behind the scenes'* 
but very little endeavour on the stage 
itself. 

My Suggestion is that all militant 
comrades allot two or three hours 
each week to selling Freedom at one 
of the several stations in London or 
the provinces. It is quite possible on 
the first occasion that no copies will 
he sold* but, it is my belief, that with 
persevcrence on the part of the seller 
matters will gradually improve until 
one is well-known at this particular 
spot. It is some consolation iti these 
instances to remember that the time 
has not been ill-spent since it has 
some advertising value. If there are 
a dozen comrades in London alone* 
prepared to undertake this work I 
should guess that half a million more 
people will know there IS an Anar¬ 
chist Weekly Paper, 


Bearing in mind these points* will 
all comrades interested enough to r 0r((P torre . pim dent ri one pl,r Wl, »< 
increase the sale uI Freedom, contact pertbrnu nnd successful sellers— Has.] 


What is Capitalism! 


« FREEDOM *» 

NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT: 

(1) More New Readers 

( 2 ) More Contributions 
to the Special Appeal 


The expression of ideas as to an alter¬ 
native to both parliamentarism and dic¬ 
tatorship is something that is bound to 
involve allegations of breeches of privi¬ 
lege. Hence the very need ta be so 
touchy, both a bom asserting privilege, and 
about using it to bolster up one s own 
importance. Bui there is* ol course* an 
answer to ihese charges. A very simple 
answer. The Commons themselves thought 
of it in their struggles with the Ring, 
They refused to vote taxes—and we* after 
oil. arc the mugs who actually pay them, 
ft would be so much easier for us. 

AM. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICES 

The Minister of Works told an ques¬ 
tioner in Parliament on July 23 that since 
1945, the Government had erected for use 
bv amir in the London area fourteen 
offices which provide LI mi Elion dilute 
feet ol accommodation at a cost oi £.25 
million*. Private developers had built 
and leased to the Government 21 offices* 
providing 1.3 million square fret at a 
capital cost of about £4.8 millions. 

Sixteen offices were being built with a 
total area of r >00,000 square feet bv the , . . 

Govern, and iwtecn vrith a'total f^ hs L imtltudoi ? s 


Dear Sir., 

Libertarian will have u ihot the wits 
of capitalism come from the facx that 
capitalist economy is operated by bad 
men, A stilly letter* he sues, "is a reflex¬ 
ion on the person who wrote it* iust as 
(an inhuman system) ia a reflexion on 
those who operate it." Bui I don’t think 
vou can make the comparison that way* 
and 1 think it show4 a misunderstanding 
of capitalist economy—or any other 
economy—if you try to do so. 

If I write a silly letter* that is a re¬ 
lies ion on me, because if 1 hadn’t been so 
silly the letter would not have been 
written Thai is something which 1 have 
done, and* you may say, I should have 
known belter. But the capitalist system 
is nut something which I have produced; 
cor is it something which I operate, □* I 
might operate a business or a racket, I 
may be an inhuman person, and I may 
operate an inhuman racket—peddling 
opium to school children, perhaps* or any 
other you like. But the inhumanity of 
ihe sytiem (if you want to talk that way) 
would, be something different, and it would 
not make any difference to that whether I 
were inhuman or decent. 

Nor would It make much difference if 
you said that the inhumanity of capital¬ 
ism is u reflexion* not upon any indivi¬ 
dual* bul Upon the capitalist class. The 
capitalist class has not produced capital¬ 
ism, You could nos talk of the capitalist 
class at all except where there is capital¬ 
ism, And whatever it produces, It pro¬ 
duces within that economy and through 
the institutions of that economy: money, 
credit, trade, wage labour and the rest. 
Nor would it be true to say that the 
people whom you may rail “capitalists*' 
at the present time "operate* 1 or control 
these institutions. Business men may 
control certain enterprises—though there 
are limits to what they can do in rids 
reapeci. They may deride on the policy 
which the firm is to follow for the earning 
year* tor instance* But that control,* so 
far as it operates a: ell* operates through 
market policies* 


right off the path if you start saying 
u is. controlled by robbers and brigand*, 
or if you say that those who operate it 
inhuman and immoral. 

And if you say some Such thing a*# 
“Only an immoral person would operate 
such a system", then 1 think ;ha* i£ h, 
confusion* because no persons Optratj 
system; noi in ony sense that could 
either reflexion or credit upon them. Ng 
doubt Libertarian wants to say that , 
decent person will come out in' oppctfl 

10 the system* or perhaps that he wii| 
to have nothing to do with. It, Pi 
that is so. But again l think thi^ 
separate issue** 

In the latest number of PretJow 

11 th* 195 I) Libertarian seems to mal 
same sort of confusion in whut he 
about the state and politics. He *uj[ 
that the Anarchist view is that all/j 
a.Bits arc “meal*". But tbri atrfj 
makt it harder to see what the oh 
to the slate and to political inyti 
are. And l do not believe that the i 
cbist rase ran depend on whether \ 
matter of fact poliucuins arc rasdj 
whether they are mu, Ltb^ricmati J 
“rascal/ 1 with an eye tm the oen 
suppusv. But the idea seems to r 
politicians are in u class 
swindlers and embezzlers. Some ot 1 
may be that. But the state and pd 
would ce just as objectionable ill 
were not. Politics as we find it is a 
game. But that is not why Lhe Mai 
an evil institution. If politician vm 
upright humanitarians it would be \ 

1 1 may be that any system wtra 
objectionable il it were 'operated*' 1 
human people and rascals. And youl 
&aid nothing distinctive about capla 
or about the stale if you say that I 
what is the trouble with them, 

lam, Sir, etc.* 

Stsamca, Aug, 12. Tom Teaipu 


area of Ll million square icrL by private 
developers lor lease to the Government. 
The total expenditure on these offices to 
the end of June amounted tg about £3.3 
millions and £4.15 millions respectively. 

—rite Pwpie. 29/7/51. 


On a board outside ihe Ambassadors 
Theatre* London* appear these extract* 
from the dramatic critics' notice* of the 
play now running there: 

“A most immoral play/'— The Tatter. 
“Something not to be miwed" 

-—Church Times. 


bans and so on. And it would be non- 
Stnst to speak of controlling citpnaium 
in any similar way. Capitalism is not a 
firm and is not a business and nobody 
controls it. It would be a hopeless con¬ 
fusion il anyone thought that the capital¬ 
ist class ran capitalism in rhe way in 
which the directors may run a business. 

So again the point is that if you want 
to say that capitalism is inhuman* this 
cannot mean that . apiiaiisis are inhuman. 
They may be or they may not* but that 
is a different question and it has nothing 
to do with the inhumanity of the system. 
So if you want to show the inhumanity 
of the system, iben I think you are going 


THE MEXICAN AMERICANS 


(Continued from page •>! 

town of South Texas, the infant diarr¬ 
hoea mortality rate j* the higheir in 
rinr country: 12S per 10DQ." 

M). 

Some Mexican agricultural workers 
work fur as low as L5 cents per hour. 
The prevailing wage for con on in the 
lower Biu Grande Valley is 25 cents 
per hour cents is the “legal" 1 

wage). 

“From 1900 to 1940;, Mexican 
Labour constituted 60“, of the common 
labour tn the tninen of the Soudiwrit 
ami from 60 to 90% of the section 
extra grange employed on lb western 
railway*/' (Carey McWilliams: 

North From Mexico, p. JStoj. 

“According to Lhe ccruus of 193(1, 
only 5*400 Mexicans were to be found 
in dericul jubi; J*092 wire teachers; 
9J were Uwyen and judge*; and 165 
were phyiMan* and vLjfgtont (Jmv jn 
a population of du«e iu 3 million 
pcupk I ** (Carey Me W illiu di»* p, 22 ri,. 

In an off Ida J 3 counly We*r Tvxa i 
uudy of i6*7ff* individuali JThtiie In 


1947-S, 53“.. of those interviewed had 
had no formal schooling, 75% Iras 
than 3 years 67% did not speak 
English and 39 were illiterate in 
Spanish. (Gladwin Hill* 

N.V, Times. Mar, 25* 1951), 


ANARCHIST SUMMER SCHOOL* GLASGOW* 
25th & 26fh AUGUST 

Lecture* \\ itt include i 

Eddie Shuw: “AnariJiiim and the K||i/', 

Jitnic* Kat‘*idci ‘‘Atmrehiioi and the Politic! luii*\ 

Tony Gihstim “Aoti-MiJituriwn and the Aniirchiit 

Movement 1 


12/6 


Cerreeboa .■ 

lat*t week »c uri noil five 01 the ouil of Bed und Breubf.mt a* 

night. Thi* tbmtld read a* 12)6 /nr lire two nig/iti. 

// you have nof ycl notified your intention of confine w rite at 


John Gaffney, 18 Fitmestou Street , G/as^, 


on, C,J* 


Mure than doubling industrial employ¬ 
ment in California* the war and the post¬ 
war period also sees a tremendous new 
influx of Mexican “wet backs", people 
who swim or walk the Rio Grande from 
a Mexico U'hose impoverishment must hi! 
fantastic to force it* citizens to tn - the 
Mexican-Ameritoin way of Life. Lavi year 
5 0u .Offff Ukgfll immigrants were caught bv 
the border patrol anti shipped back. 
(Many were repea ter si). 

This year il is estimaied that 1*1)00,000 
will make ihe journey. The biggest cot¬ 
ton crop amcv 1931 i- predicted. Those 
great defender* of the uorkmg man 
(white-America it brand) the ATI., ami 
C I O are iigamst lhe imponarbn of this 
“coolie'* labour to (lie US, Government 
The l* S, Government (which due to tin; 
demands of South west firman spectlicallv 
deluded Mexicaru hum the quota muni* 
gf«him law* of (924) in rim case believen 
iri Lhe righi id lure immigiation, (but us 
Hu ih ruck hat pi mi led out, not ,i- a 
universal principal: fur insiuttcc when it 
was a case ol living Europe'i Icwu 1 and 
is cutiriuilmg a new bhoui paci with 
Mexico lor legal wetbacks. Certain (very) 
minimum standards arc auppuicd to be 
met. Bui thi^ conLmcl labour always 
comm met a very minor portion of Mexi¬ 
can labour. 

In u rr^cnl iLrikc of native American 
worker* In Culriornin'i Imperial Valley, 
Mexicans were brought in as i trike - 
breakci» Since thvw Mexicans were 
legal irvimiflimills imported under Govern* 
mem contract, the < I.U. and the AT I 
asked the gucrMiimm ru intervene and 
remove lhcm t This it did * J weeks 
after the Hurt of the strike and a/rer the 


drop had been harvested. (In the '30’s 
Okie scab labour was breaking the strikes 
of Mexicans in the same valley). How¬ 
ever* qs Matilda Robbins said in her 
column in the Industrial Worker, while 
the AT.L- agricultural workers were on 
hirikv* CXO. shed workers on the same 
farm were packing the crop and AT. of L.. 
teamsters were 1 ramparting it. The A.F.L. 
and C.l-O. really do not have their hearu 
in organising these phantom crop work¬ 
ers who never work steadily or stav put 
in one place and from whom you can 
therefore not expect wo much in union 
dues. The IAVAV. scored some re- 
nowned iuccc^es in this field during the 
TO 1 * and '20"s and the Mexicans own 
uttempts at national unions (in the U.S*) 
vre described by Mc^Vrifiams as havmg 
been lyndictiltit in tendenev. 


Mexican youth Lo-dav re maim* in the 
fringe lands of the U,iL* iu weird Loi 
Aiigetei; a faimms delinquency problem: 
'Knife-wielding, vuot uuit* marijuana 
m nuking, ptviuvoi,'* a problem for 
,r tWchert* community leader> and law cn- 
lorcenient offtceit/ 1 


Not advocating it, one cannot help won¬ 
dering how there ha* been through there 
year* *uch a comparatively small amount 
of trouble, 

jMlt Gallkiio. 

(The neat tirthif Brill diKuti the 
Jajumeu in .Himcried)* 


MEETINGS AMD 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

OPEN-AIR MEETINGS m 
HYDE PARK 
Every Sunday ax 3.3ft p.m. 
INDOOR MEETINGS 

Every Sunday or 7.3ft p.m , 
or the PORCUPINE (comer CWi 
Crojj Rpnd nr Gt. Nrurpori Siren, 
n&et Lent ester 5q, Underground 5m* 
These Meetings are suspended for 
ihe Sumer months. They 
will rc-commence in 
SEPTEMBER. 

Waich this column far future 
A nr. ouneementt. 


NORTH-EAST LONDON 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
IN EAST HAM 

at 7Jfl 

SEPT. I—(at ^ociiiferdi 
SOCIAL EVENING—Eric Lcwij; 
"A TRIBUTE TO SPAIN" 
En^utrifj e/a Freedom Prrr* 


SOUTH LONDON 

Meetings suspended for the limt keiis 
Rcjdci'S iftfcrcircJ in passible future 
a, fuifjci, phase contact 5, E. Parkti 
c o Freedom Frets. 


GLASGOW 

OUTDOOR MEETINGS ax 

maxwell street 

Bvfry Staiday at J p m, 

WFitii John Gaffney, Trank Leech* 
Jimmy Karnde* Eddie Shiw 
KINGSTON 

-Lny CpiNrjJfj inJfrrjreJ m 
forming a Group in the 
KINGSTON area, 
are invited to vrue to 
Freedom Prat. 


A GENERALS TESTIMONY 
In the course of hie lanrmtay twfore 
the Comitiivmwi nf Enquiry on dis¬ 
missal «f MacAnhur. I.iem*Genvral 
Allien Wcdoneyer lei lull l™ 
ullkh Ttm, <Ncw Vnfk!, viualc. m a» 


issue ol June 25rii- 

"I dm/L believe the nfllhvry h® 1 
volvcd an imcrnatitmal problem* 
i* just expand*, i>tfpetuatei and breeds 


haw and ronplciert/ 

PrtRt«Tl, Uifl JfUi. i i 


FREEDOM 

T h o Anarch itt W t> • 11 1 


Potfal Suhrerjprimi fiufn 
12 inonlhi I7A- (U.SA-lfc00j 
I 'i |UJ ^ ■ 


b months 8 4 (U.S-A, |L5ft) 

3 months 14 fv-LA, $0.751 
Spreiiif Subecripiioo IT ale* far 2 cop it 
12 months V U.SA, |4,S0j 
b north* U h [U SA. JLISj 

Chaavki. W 'l and MoMf Ofdin 

b. 52Ir<art wnmou nm « 

a/t Term. *w± idOt»u*d ta tin #?i.bLfkA*n 

freedom press 

27 Rod Lion Street 
London, W.C.I 

Itt ; Chtrn:#?li 


relisted hr F: 


































